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PRESIDENT  FACES  CRUCIAL  DISARMAMENT  DECISIONS 


In  his  first  week  in  office  President  Kennedy  has  had  to  make  important  decisions  on  disarmament:  the  test  ban 
negotiations  were  scheduled  to  reconvene  at  Geneva  February  7;  the  UN  General  Assembly  reconvenes  March  7 
with  disarmament  a  major  pending  issue;  the  NATO  Council  meets  in  Oslo,  May  8-10,  to  continue  discussion  of 
the  Herter-Norstad  proposal  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO.  On  January  24,  President  Kennedy  called 
together  six  officials  who  will  be  playing  a  key  role  in  shaping  disarmament  policy:  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  McNamara,  U.S.  Disarmament  Administrator  McCloy,  Pentagon  Assistant  Nitze,  Science  Adviser 
Weisner,  and  Presidential  Assistant  Bundy.  (See  pages  2  and  3  for  background  on  these  and  other  Administra¬ 
tion  appointees.) 


tees  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  it  will  not 
have  the  separate  staff  and  budget  which  has  enabled 
it  to  work  so  effectively  in  the  past. 

This  decision  is  a  real  disappointment,  especially  with 
increased  international  emphasis  on  disarmament  and 
a  possible  test  ban  treaty  in  the  offing.  The  Subcom¬ 
mittee  fulfilled  a  unique  role  in  educating  Senators  and 
the  public  and  providing  a  forum  for  public  discussion 
of  disarmament. 

Nuclear  Agreement  With  Italy.  In  one  of  its  last  acts, 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  laid  before  Congress,  on 
January  17,  an  agreement  to  transfer  information  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  certain  parts  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  to  Italy.  The  agreement  goes  into 
effect  in  60  days  unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  vote 
against  it.  In  1959  seven  other  transfer  agreements 
went  into  effect  under  this  same  procedure.  These 
agreements  are  a  step  toward  transferring  complete 
control  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  they  do  not  transfer 
the  bombs  themselves.  A  proposal  to  transfer  “do  it 
yourself’  bomb  kits  was  rejected  by  Congress  in  1958. 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  General  Norstad  offered 
nuclear  weapons  to  NATO  in  December  1960.  Such  a 
move  would  require  a  change  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Travel  Curbs  Reviewed.  On  January  6,  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  released  a  list  of  areas  which  are  off 
limits  to  Russian  citizens.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Milwaukee  are  among  the  areas  now  out  of  bounds; 
bars  were  lifted  on  San  Francisco;  Columbus,  Ohio;  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota;  and  Seattle,  among  others.  The  action 
is  intended  to  balance  Soviet  moves  of  August  1959. 

For  six  years  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  persuade  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  change  their  restrictive  travel  policy  by  impos¬ 
ing  similar  bans.  The  effort  has  failed.  Now  the 
Kennedy  Administration  has  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  U.S.  policy  prior  to  1955,  and  allow  freedom  of  travel 
in  the  United  States  regardless  of  Moscow’s  travel  bans. 


Test  Talks  Postponed.  At  his  January  25  news  confer¬ 
ence  President  Kennedy  said  he  had  requested  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  test  ban  talks  to  late  March  and  that 
he  had  asked  a  distinguished  panel  of  13  experts  to 
bring  in  recommendation  for  a  U.S.  position  on  the 
test  ban  issue.  James  B.  Fiske,  President,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  will  be  Chairman;  others  include 
university  scientists  Hans  Bethe  and  Wolfgang  K.  H. 
Panofsky,  and  AEC  and  Department  of  Defense  experts. 

Task  Force  Reports.  A  disarmament  task  force  has 
already  submitted  a  confidential  report  to  the  President. 
It  reportedly  urged  pushing  ahead  on  test  han  talks,  no 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  and  a  complete  review  of 
general  disarmament  policy.  One  key  issue  which 
appears  to  be  developing:  How  far  is  the  Kennedy 
Administration  prepared  to  go  in  the  next  four  years 
beyond  a  test  ban  treaty?  Will  it  settle  for  some  form 
of  very  limited  arms  control  coupled  with  a  “stabilized” 
deterrent”,  or  will  it  attempt  to  achieve  really  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  nuclear  and  conventional  arms? 


Expanded  Disarmament  Effort.  The  U.S.  Disarmament 
Administration  in  the  State  Department  —  created  by 
President  Eisenhower  —  is  stepping  up  its  staff  and 
activities.  Present  plans  indicate  the  staff  of  44  will  be 
increased  to  100  or  more.  The  expanded  Disarmament 
Administration  may  take  the  place  of  a  National  Peace 
Agency  or  Arms  Control  Research  Institute  advocated 
by  Democrats.  The  name  is  unimportant.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Disarmament  Administration  will  be  given 
the  broad  charter  and  substantial  funds  proposed  for 
the  other  agencies. 


Senate  Disarmament  Effort  Slowed.  The  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Disarmament,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
few  agencies  actively  working  in  this  area  since  1955, 
ceased  its  special  activity  on  January  31.  The  Subcom¬ 
mittee  will  continue  in  name  as  one  of  the  subcommit- 
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SOME 


OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’S  PRINcJl 


Dean  Rusk,  51.  Secretary  of  State  ....  President  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation  1952-61  ....  Served  in  De¬ 
partment  of  State  1946-51  ....  was  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1950-51  .... 
Served  in  the  Army  1940-46  .  .  .  Taught  at  Mills  College 
1934-40  ....  Rhodes  scholar  ....  Graduate  of  David¬ 
son  College,  N.  C . Born  in  Cherokee  County,  Ga. 

.  .  Worked  his  way  through  school  ....  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ....  three  children. 

At  the  confirmation  hearing  on  January  12  he  said  he 
had  some  understanding  of  the  problems  of  economic 
development  “as  one  who  has  grown  up  on  a  small 
farm  in  Georgia  ....  where  the  seed  we  used  was  the 
seed  we  held  over  from  the  year  before,  and  where 
Groundhog  Day  was  not  quite  just  a  joke,  and  where 
typhoid  and  dysentery  and  problems  of  that  sort  were 
part  of  the  environment  in  which  we  lived.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Sen.  Humphrey  on  Com¬ 
munist  China  becoming  a  member  of  the  “nuclear 
club”.  Rusk  said:  “The  so-called  N-country  problem  is 
a  very  serious  one,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all 
in  the  prospect  that  mainland  China  might  be  such  a 
member.  It  is  a  very  sobering  problem,  sir.” 

Chester  Hoivles,  59.  Under-Secretary  of  State  ....  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Connecticut  1958-60  ....  Ambassador 
to  India  and  Nepal  1951-53  ....  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  1949-51  ....  Special  assistant  to  Secretary-General 
of  UN  1947-48  ....  Price  Administrator  1943-46  .... 
Established  Benton  and  Bowles  advertising  agency  1929 
....  Lecturer;  Author:  Tomorrow  Without  Fear,  1946; 
Ambassador s  Report,  1954;  Waging  the  Peace,  1955; 
The  New  Dimensions  of  Peace,  1955;  American  Politics 
in  a  Revolutionarif  World,  1956;  Africa's  Challenge  to 
America,  1956;  The  Coming  Political  Breakthrough, 
1959  ....  Graduate  of  Yale,  1924  ....  Unitarian  .... 
five  children:  the  youngest,  who  graduated  from  Yale 
last  year,  is  now  teaching  history  in  Nigeria;  one 
daughter  recently  worked  for  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  in  South  India. 

At  the  confirmation  hearing  on  January  19  on  the 
question  of  recognition  of  Communist  China :  “I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  clearer  in  our  foreign  affairs 
than  that  recognition  cannot  be  negotiated  at  this 
time.”  Asked  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  whether  he 
thought  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  the  UN  if 
Communist  China  were  seated  he  said:  “Under  no 
foreseeable  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  should  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations.  We 


The  next  few  weeks  and  months  will  be  crueial  in 
formulating  U.S.  disarmament  policy.  Your  letters 
to  these  key  officials  can  indicate  public  demand 
for  reaching  steps  toward  world  disarmament 
under  world  law.  Addresses:  Rusk,  Bowles,  Me- 
Cloy  at  Dept,  of  State;  McNamara  and  Nitze  at 
Dept,  of  Defense;  McGovern,  Weisner,  Sorenson, 
Feldman  and  Bundy  at  The  White  House;  Seahorg 
at  Atomic  Energy  Commission — all  Washington 
2.5,  D.  C.  Stevenson  at  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN, 
2  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


may  face  difficulties  there;  we  may  face  rebuffs  there; 
but  the  United  Nations  is  the  last,  best  hope  on  earth, 
as  I  see  it,  of  some  kind  of  coordinated  world  action. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  a  rather  weak  hope.  Our 
task  is  to  try  to  make  it  a  strong  one.” 

John  J.  McCloy,  65.  Director,  U.S.  Disarmament  Ad¬ 
ministration  ....  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  1953-61  ....  U.S.  Military  Governor  and 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  1949-52  .....  Presi¬ 
dent  World  Bank  1947-49  ....  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  1941-45  ....  Lawyer  ....  Graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  Harvard  Law  School  .  .  .  Presbyterian  .... 
two  children. 

McCloy’s  appointment  brought  applause  from  the  New 
York  Times:  “A  splendid  appointment  ...  an  adroit 
diplomat,  a  patient  negotiator  and  an  effective  admin¬ 
istrator”;  and  the  Washington  Post:  “a  reputation  for 
broad-gauged  and  astute  public  service”.  At  least  ini-  r 
tially  McCloy  is  reported  to  be  planning  to  maintain  his 
home  in  New  York  rather  than  in  Washington. 

In  1956  in  a  foreword  to  Russia  and  America — Dangers 
and  Prospects,  published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  wrote: 

“In  my  view  we  must  be  ready  to  consider  the 
most  far  reaching  proposals,  including  those  for 
total  disarmament,  universal,  enforceable  and  com¬ 
plete  with  international  control  and  inspection.” 

McCloy  is  reported  to  have  opposed  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  populated  areas  in  Japan  at  the  time 
President  Truman  was  making  his  decision. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  60.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  with 
Cabinet  status  ....  Presidential  candidate  .  .  .  Governor 
of  Illinois  ....  lawyer  ....  three  children  ....  partici¬ 
pated  in  1945  San  Francisco  Conference  to  draft  UN  1 
Charter  ....  chairman  of  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Prepar¬ 
atory  Commission  in  London  to  implement  the  Charter 
....  member  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN  1946-47. 

This  exchange  with  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Ala¬ 
bama  occurred  at  the  confirmation  hearing  Jan.  18: 
Sen.  Sparkman  :  “You  do  believe  that  we  should  work 
toward  some  kind  of  disarmament  or  arms  control?” 
Mr.  Stevenson:  “I  think  this  is  the  most  important 
problem  in  the  world  today.  I  think  it  should  be  a  first 
priority  in  American  foreign  policy.”  Sen.  Sparkman  : 

“I  feel  the  same  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
do  something  about  that  problem  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  exist.” 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  44.  Secretary  of  Defense  .... 
Recently  elected  President  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
where  he  has  worked  since  1946  ....  consultant  to  War 
Department  and  Air  Force  officer  1942-46  ....  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  1940-43  .... 
graduate  of  University  of  California  and  Harvard  Busi-  | 
ness  School  ....  Presbyterian  ....  three  children  .... 
one  of  a  number  of  Kennedy  advisers  who  are  members 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ....  avid  reader  of  non-fiction,  phi¬ 
losophy,  sociology. 


J 
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[  ADVISERS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  FIELD 


Paul  H.  Nitze,  54.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Affairs  ....  President  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Educational  Foundation  in  Washington,  an 
educational  and  research  group,  1953-61  ....  State  De¬ 
partment  1946-53,  including  Director  of  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  Staff  beginning  1950  ....  businessman  before 
entering  government  service  in  1940  ....  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate  ....  four  children. 

Paul  Nitze  is  a  proponent  of  the  “stable  deterrent” 
theory  and  has  been  skeptical  of  general  disarmament 
and  disengagement  proposals.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
told  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Jan.  12  that  Mr. 
Nitze  would  be  “in  the  center  of  disarmament  discus¬ 
sions  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense.” 

Jerome  B.  Weisner^  45.  President’s  science  adviser  .... 
M.I.T.  electrical  engineer  1942-61  with  time  off  in  1945 
to  work  at  Los  Alamos  on  the  atomic  bomb  ....  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Michigan  ....  participated  in  1960 
Pugwash  conference  in  Moscow  ....  four  children. 

Some  recent  Weisner  comments: 

“Total  disarmament,  with  a  genuine  international  security 
system,  should  be  the  goal  toward  which  we  strive.  How¬ 
ever,  .  .  .  there  are  many  comprehensive  arms-control 
systems  short  of  this  ideal  which  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  national  security.” 

“.  .  .  It  is  technically  possible  to  make  an  inspection 
system  which  is  fair  enough  and  safe  enough  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  both  sides  ....  It  would  not  be  sensible  to  agree 
on  any  general  disarmament  until  there  is  a  satisfactory 
international  security  force  and  an  acceptable  international 
legal  mechanism  to  manage  it.” 

Glenn  T.  Seahorg,  48.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  ....  Nobel  prize  winner  in  chemistry  in 
1951  ...  .  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  ....  member  of  AEC  General  Advisory 
Committee  1946-50  ....  member  national  and  inter¬ 
national  committees  on  radioactivity  ....  graduate  of 
University  of  California  ....  six  children  ....  publicly 
uncommitted  on  desirability  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement. 

George  S.  McGovern,  38.  Food  for  Peace  Administra¬ 
tor  ...  .  Member  of  Congress  1956-60  ....  Professor 
of  History  and  Government,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  1950-53  ....  graduate  of  that  college  with  Ph.D. 
from  Northwestern  University  1952  ....  served  in 
Army  Air  Force  ....  Methodist  ....  five  childen. 

In  Congress  George  McGovern  served  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  sponsored  “food  for  peace” 
legislation. 


IKey  White  House  Personnel 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  32.  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ....  long  time  confident  and  speech  writer  for 
I  President  Kennedy  ....  graduate  of  University  of 
|f  Nebraska  and  Nebraska  Law  School  ....  Unitarian 
I  .  .  .  .  three  sons. 


Myer  Feldman,  45.  Deputy  Special  Counsel  ....  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 
1940-42  ....  worked  with  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  Senate  Banking  Committee  before 
becoming  then-Senator  Kennedy’s  legislative  assistant 
in  1956  ....  helped  draft  Kennedy’s  Arms  Control  Re¬ 
search  Institute  proposal  set  forth  in  his  March  7 
speech  at  Durham,  N.  H. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  41.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  National  Security  Affairs  ....  joined  Harvard 
faculty  at  30  and  was  made  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Faculty  four  years  later  ....  graduate  of  Yale. 


Some  New  Bills  on  Old  Subjects 

S.  Res.  39,  to  remove  the  “self-judging  clause”  which 
limits  II. S.  adherence  to  the  World  Court.  .Sponsored 
by  Senators  Humphrey,  Morse  and  javits.  Referred  to 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

H.R.  3186-H.R.  3209,  by  Rep.  Kastenmeier,  Wis.,  and 
others,  would  establish  a  National  Peace  Agency. 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

H.Con.  Res.  27,  by  Rep.  Zablocki,  Wis.,  to  devote  savings 
from  disarmament  to  “Works  of  Peace”.  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee. 

11. Res.  114,  Rep.  Farbstein,  N.Y.,  to  express  tbe  support 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  U.S.  efforts  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

H.Res.  87,  Rep.  F  arbstein,  expre.sses  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  an  international  agency  should  he  established  to 
supervise  the  destruction  of  all  American  and  Russian 
megaton  nuclear  weapons.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

H.R.  1036,  by  Rep.  Multer,  N.Y.,  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  support  conferences  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- American  Court  of 
Justice.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

S.  324,  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  27  others,  to  establish 
a  White  Fleet  of  mercy  ships  to  assist  in  international 
disasters.  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

S.  .3.51,  by  Senator  Javits,  N.Y.,  and  four  others,  to  liber¬ 
alize  the  national  quota  system  for  immigrants  and 
reduce  inequities  under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

S.  5.52,  Senator  Keating,  N.Y.,  and  five  others,  to  admit 
40,000  refugee  escapees,  including  5,000  handicapped 
persons.  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.R.  844,  Rep.  Multer,  would  substitute  life  imprisonment 
for  tbe  death  penalty  in  Federal  offenses.  H.J.  Res.  64, 
by  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  N.Y.,  proposes  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
throughout  the  United  States.  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
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Failure  of  MrMahon  Act?  Watch  for  news  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  civilian  control  over  atomic  energy  is  being 
eroded  in  favor  of  military  control.  The  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  now  involved  in 
a  major  study  of  “Civilian-Military  Relations  in  the 
Field  of  Atomic  Energy.” 


S.  Reuss,  Wis.,  called  it  “Point  Four  Youth  Corps”  in 
his  bill.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  calls  it  a  “Peace 
Corps”.  During  the  campaign.  President  Kennedy  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  a  “Youth  Peace  Corps”.  Now  Prof.  Milli- 
ken  of  M.I.T.,  in  the  task  force  report  to  the  President, 
and  Maurice  Albertson,  who  is  conducting  the  ICA 
study,  have  termed  it  the  “International  Youth  Service.” 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  begun  its 
own  program,  VISA — Voluntary  International  Service 
Assignments  —  to  provide  opportunitity  for  some  50 
young  people  to  serve  in  nine  countries. 


Food  for  ('hina.  The  Peiping  People’s  Daily  announced 
December  30  that  China  had  suffered  the  worst  natural 
calamities  in  100  years,  seriously  affecting  its  food 
supply.  FCNL  staff  members  who  attempted  to  verify 
the  actual  needs  in  China  received  conflicting  reports 
from  the  State  Department  and  the  British,  Indian  and 
Chinese  embassies.  This  much  seems  certain :  a  severe 
food  shortage  does  exist  although  China  is  exporting 
some  rice. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  newsmen  and  editorial 
writers  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  have  pub¬ 
licly  urged  using  some  U.S.  surpluses  to  meet  the  crisis. 
At  his  January  25  news  conference.  President  Kennedy 
said  the  United  States  would  entertain  a  request  from 
any  country  for  assistance. 

FCNL  staff  members,  in  talking  with  high  Administra¬ 
tion  officials,  have  stressed  1 )  the  need  for  U.S.  ini¬ 
tiative  in  making  an  offer,  preferably  with  other  food 
exporting  countries,  as  part  of  the  FAO  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign;  2)  distribution  to  ensure  it  reaches 
the  people;  3)  the  need  for  such  an  offer  to  be  coupled 
with  other  evidences  of  a  changed  policy,  to  increase 
the  chances  it  would  be  accepted  and  the  food  reach 
starving  people.  Letters  to  the  President  are  impor¬ 
tant  now. 

WhaCs  In  a  Name?  Letters  we  receive  show  there’s 
considerable  confusion  over  what  to  call  the  proposal 
for  young  people  to  serve  overseas  in  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  This  is  understandable.  Rep.  Henry 


Want  More  Faets?  FCNL  staff  members  have  prepared 
background  papers :  “Light  on  Laos”,  “Controversy  Over 
Cuba”,  “Paradox  of  American  Agricultural  Abundance” 
and  “Food  for  China”.  You  may  have  a  copy  of  any 
one  or  all  of  these  studies  (at  10^  each)  by  sending  a 
self-addressed  envelope. 

What  Do  Ameriean  Indians  Really  Want?  An  “Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Charter  Convention”,  scheduled  for  June 
13-20,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  aims  to  find  out. 
Already  a  lengthy  statement  is  being  circulated  for 
comment  among  Indians.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  first  draft  plus  other  information,  write 
FCNL  for  “AICC  material”.  Write  also  for  information 
on  Washington  Indian  Seminar  tentatively  set  for 
March. 

Grim  Milestone.  The  Other  day  the  staff  computed  that 
the  United  States  has  spent  over  half  a  trillion  dollars 
for  militaiy  defense  since  World  War  II  ended. 

Everpresent  Seeurity  System.  The  Washington  Post 
reports  the  FBI  recently  conducted  a  routine  security 
check  on  two-time  Presidential  candidate  Adlai  E.  Ste¬ 
venson,  as  it  does  for  all  prospective  Federal  employees. 

The  Missile  Age.  A  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Melvin  Price 
of  Illinois  provides  that  if  a  “manmade  missile” 
lands  on  your  property,  you’ll  have  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  “without  delay”. 
(H.R.  2057.) 
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FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
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interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
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to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 
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•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 
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